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STIMULUS, SENSATION, AND MEANING 


Ww ean find no place in psychology for the concept of stimulus 

as a physical agent to which an individual responds in a psy- 
chological manner. Moreover, we can find no place for sensation 
and image when considered as simple mental elements. We would 
also purge psychology of the notion of mind as an existence, agency, 
entity, or force. Psychology has a distinctive place among the sci- 
ences if it will claim it. To do so, however, it must recognize that 
its problems are essentially functional. Nothing can be known about 
a thing except in terms of the relations sustained toward other 
things. Man can accordingly be studied only in terms of particular 
situations—by what is done in them. What a thing does is known 
only in terms of the nature of its several products. The chemist, 
for instance, recognizes an acid by what it does to an object; the 
physicist determines the various properties of electricity by the 
changes produced in a thing. Psychology finds its proper place 
among other sciences by directly recognizing common objects having 
different properties. The scientist who develops a dye admits that 
the particular hue which he seeks is not chemical in that it can be 
detected by any known chemical methods. He grants that it is 
psychological. He describes the hue as being one characteristic of 
a chemical substance. The traditional psychologist, however, refuses 
to traffic with such stuff. The color, he holds, can not be a prop- 
erty of an observed object; it is a sensation—a mental thing—which 
exists in his mind. 

We suggest that less confusion in thinking must follow a shift 
away from those distinctions which are commonly drawn, for ex- 
ample, between sensation and perception where sensation is regarded 
as being simpler than, and qualitatively different from, perception 
and where perception is considered as being composed of a number 
of separate sensations. Psychology gains nothing by maintaining 
that sensation is first aroused and is-fundamental and non-derivative 
and that perception is later aroused and is derived from sensation. 
From such a position, statements of the following sort get into our 
elementary texts. ‘‘On touching something in the dark,’’ Wood- 
worth states, ‘‘you may feel it as one thing and another till some 
perception is aroused that fits the known situation and satisfies you. 
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Such shifts of perception, while sensation remains virtually un- 
changed, can be frequently observed if one is on the watch.’’2 

We directly question the scientific desirability of raising such 
distinctions. They are not forms of psychological analysis deter- 
mined through observation. We grant that an individual may feel 
an object under conditions of complete darkness. He may accord- 
ingly observe its roundness, softness, or roughness. But these are 
actual properties of the observed object—not sensations in his mind. 
He may also say: It is an apple or a rubber-ball. When the object 
is observed in this particular manner, the individual has gone as far 
as possible through perception. He has now classified the thing 
touched ; that is, a class property or meaning has emerged to stand 
along with the other properties. Like any ordinary case of famil- 
iarity, a class property belongs to the whole object. In every ex- 
perience, there is an object or thing which is directly observed in 
terms of various psychological properties or characteristics; there is 
never just a characteristic. 

We hold that psychology would be greatly clarified by discarding 
the notion of stimulus as a physical or chemical thing to which man 
responds. Man may respond chemically, physically, or physiologi- 
cally to energy. He may change, for instance under low tempera- 
ture by developing a cramp in his stomach or by shivering. In 
order to have a consistent psychology, however, man must observe 
before he behaves; he must stay at one level. To illustrate we may 
ask: What are the stimuli in the case of hallucination, imagination, 
hunger for sweets, or distance? Again: Does man observe light as 
defined by the physicist? Strictly speaking, light is a form of psy- 
chological causation; it thus stands with other forms of physical, 
chemical, and biological agents. Man does not observe energy. 
The physicist uses other means of approach. By use of instrumen- 
tation, he remains experimentally at a physical level. Perhaps an 
illustration will make our point clear. When a man opens his eyes 
on a crowded street, millions of waves strike his retinas. He di- 
rectly knows nothing about this extensive physical bombardment; 
and he may not observe any object. His sense-organs mechanically 
select different forms of energy; they are biologically prepared to 
do so. Similarly, an ordinary sieve selects and rejects objects; it 
has been prepared to do so. Energy delivered to the nervous system 
is one of many causes of psychological activities, but it operates as 
a physical agent below the meaningful level of function. In studies 
of threshold limits, for instance, some psychological property (length, 
color, sound, weight) of an object is observed. The observer merely 


1R. 8. Woodworth: Psychology, 1929, p. 421. 
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reports when a particular characteristic appears, disappears, is dif- 
ferent, or is equal. 

The psychologist always observes objects (things) in terms of 
their properties, each of which is definitely psychological. He ob- 
serves such characteristics as location, color, size, sourness, famil- 
iarity, and movement. Beebe, for instance, reports that he paused 
near the sea bottom to observe a huge turtle floating motionless a 
few feet above him. Suddenly, he reports, he was as surprised as 
if on land he should see the sun begin to bob back and forth. He 
had at this moment placed his feet upon the bottom. By lifting 
himself a few inches away from the bottom the objects became com- 
pletely motionless. Physically, they were in motion; psychologi- 
cally, they were at times motionless and at other times in motion. 
Observed movement is a psychological property of an object and a 
functional product of men. The same is also true of other prop- 
erties. That is to say, no chemical test of determining a property 
such as sweetness exists. It is an observable characteristic which 
emerges under a total set of causal conditions in which chemical 
energy and a functioning organism are necessary factors. It ac- 
cordingly involves chemistry as much as it does psychology. It is 
in short a property of the whole compound. The slightest change 
in the C, H, or O sides (sugar) will destroy it. It is an all or none 
characteristic. 

These properties of observed objects are meaningful characteris- 
tics. They may be perceived, imagined, remembered, or understood. 
In every case, the brain functions and an object with describable 
characteristics emerges. After brain function, there comes mean- 
ing—not meaningless sensation. Meaning is simply an observed 
property of an object in a situation. Meaning comes first. Ac- 
cording to Pillsbury, we may assume the existence of sensations and 
then try to develop a notion of the way meanings are added to them. 
We are aware of meanings first and then build up theories of the 
presence of sensations to explain how the meaningful experience 
originates. It is against such a program that we must scientifically 
protest. There is nothing of an observable nature between brain 
function and perceived things. No scientist has ever effected a sepa- 
ration between observed objects and mental elements. No scientist 
has ever directly reduced meaningful things in a situation to non- 
meaningful entities in the mind. The analysis of perceived objects 
does not reveal mental elements. Moreover, no one ever revives bits 
of his mind. One may later produce an observed situation (object) 
similar to that which was earlier observed; meaningful patterns of 
characteristics again appear. But memorial objects are no more 
mental than perceptual objects. Both are observable things; both 
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are products of a brain functioning in different situations. Studies 
on imageless thought illustrate our point. The solution to a thought 
situation appears without any observable mental agents. Such 
situations are composed of objects possessing meaningful character- 
istics. When a solution appears, a new characteristic emerges. In 
emotional situations, again, sensations and images (simple, mental 
elements) do not first appear to be followed by meaning. Man 
observes a situation in terms of particular meaningful properties 
and this observation constitutes an emotion. We agree with Cannon, 
for example, that the brain functions and an emotional situation 
directly appears. It is an observed situation which may be partly 
or wholly independent of visceral changes. 

The approach which we present here offers psychology a legiti- 
mate place among the sciences. It deals descriptively with particu- 
lar properties of objects and situations which also concern other 
sciences. The nature of the methods employed determines the na- 
ture of the data and limits the field of endeavor. The use of physi- 
eal, chemical, and physiological methods—for example, the galva- 
nometer—in a psychological laboratory does not necessarily make the 
derived data psychological. To deny the significance of method is 
to strike at the very heart of a science. When physical and chem- 
ical methods are as descriptively adequate with man as they are 
with machines, there will be no psychology. Psychological methods 
necessarily proceed at a meaningful level. Tests, rating scales, 
verbal descriptions, and descriptive reports of behavior in meaning- 
ful situations illustrate its methods. For its explanations, psychol- 
ogy draws heavily upon other scientific methods. It is impossible 
to write an adequate psychology without involving physiology and 
neurology. 

Our way, moreover, provides consistent integration. Psychology 
ean not begin at the submeaningful level of physical stimulus if it 
hopes to build to a meaningful level. It must start at a meaning- 
ful level. Our approach does not lead from the meaningless to the 
meaningful. Observation is always meaningful; man always ob- 
serves properties of objects. We assume that the brain functions, 
for instance, in the young child just as in the adult to produce mean- 
ingful characteristics. These may appear repeatedly. The child, 
for example, directly observes the bitterness of quinine. Evidence 
does not indicate that this property gradually changes with increased 
age. What the child observes in the beginning, it may observe at 
the end. If the child neither saw nor handled quinine, we assume 
that it would always be descriptively reported as that bitter thing or 
stuff. What is true of bitterness is similarly true of many psycho- 
logical properties of things. They emerge early as well as late in 
life whenever the causal factors exist. 
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In passing from normal to abnormal, psychology too often shifts 
its ground. By holding that man always responds to meaningful 
characteristics of situations, an adequate integration of these two 
fields is provided. Normal individuals allegedly respond to stimu- 
lus, but abnormal individuals find no stimulus to which to respond. 
The abnormal produces meaningful situations in which fearful char- 
acteristics, for instance, may appear and to which he may respond 
by screaming or fighting. But the normal individual also observes 
meaningful features of situations and responds directly in terms of 
them. In a fearful situation he may run, crawl, roll, hide, or lie 
quietly. No physical stimulus can possibly account for such di- 
versity unless such a naive attitude is taken that an armed robber 
hiding behind a bush is considered to be a stimulus. This way of 
regarding stimulus, however, places psychology forever beyond the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. 

If we recognize that psychology is concerned with brain—not 
mental—function, we may speak a common language with other 
sciences. We can readily accept their categories as explanatory 
agencies. We can admit that the brain functions continuously ; that 
it is never idle. When acted upon by energy, changes occur in its 
level of functioning. Stimulation either decreases or increases brain 
functioning; the level is changed. If we assume that brain fune- 
tion is directly accompanied by the emergence of meaningful char- 
acteristics, we can better understand how electrical stimulation of 
an exposed cortex may directly result in the appearance of an object 
of particular color, distance, and familiarity. By recognizing 
known laws governing energy exchange, we can also understand how 
somatic changes affect psychological properties of things. We are 
not forced, then, to look for some strange way in which body affects 
a mind or a mind affects body. 

The way which we present simplifies the mind-body problem—a 
problem which every sensible approach to psychology must consider. 
Robinson, in a recent book, again raises this old question. ‘‘One is 
likely to assume,’’ he writes, ‘‘that what flows up the incoming nerve 
is the sensation (of weight). No one has ever found a sensation 
travelling over a nerve nor does one expect to find one. It may be 
assumed that the sensation is in the brain and that proper methods 
of examination would reveal it there. But there is no reason to 
think that we should find in the brain anything more than is found 
in the active nerves in any other part of the system. Exactly where 
is the sensation, may be a fair question, but it is not one which the 
conception of the neural are answers. It shows what kind of a con- 
duction system must be functioning in order that such a fact as a 
sensation of weight or color or tone may occur, but it indicates noth- 
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ing about the location of the sensation itself. It may be unfortu- 
nate that it does not do so, but if it did, it would be a conjecture.’’ * 

We see no possibility of building a science of psychology upon such 
inadequate foundations. To attempt to describe an elusive some- 
thing which is impossible to localize might possibly constitute an 
interesting pastime, but it should scarcely be expected to attract 
scientists. We admit that psychological properties are not in man’s 
sense-organs, nor in the nervous pathways which lead to his brain, 
nor in the brain itself. Why not admit that a psychological prop- 
erty such as bitterness, like any ordinary chemical property, is an 
inseparable feature of a thing when regarded under precise definable 
conditions? We can then observe, describe, compare, classify, and 
understand it. We can give it location; we can naturalize it. Acid- 
ity, for example, is a functional property of a chemical substance 
which can be known only in terms of the product. Perception is a 
functional property of a human organism. It can be known only 
in terms of its products. Psychology has an incontestable claim if 
it will but stake it out and work it properly. By working at a mean- 
ingful level—not of physical stimulus and meaningless sensation— 
its products will be observable meaningful properties of situational 
things. 

GLENN D. Hiaainson. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





DEWEY’S ESTHETIC THEORY. II? 
THE PRESENT THEORY 


N Art as Experience Dewey’s present esthetic theory comes to 
full expression. There are effective side attacks, adding impetus 

to the main argument, on all the obscurantist tenets that have gath- 
ered round such central issues as substance and form, art and moral- 
ity,—in its modern dress, art and propaganda. When in full swing 
the argument is a direct and confident account of art as that in 
which sensuous experience grows into its full possibilities. The de- 
termination that art shall not break away from the rest of life 
animates the early illustrations of life as art when life is fully itself, 
and some of the statements on the naturalistic basis of art. Art soon 
becomes important enough to make unnecessary all such precautions. 
The naturalistic basis of art is one of the topics fully developed 

in Art as Experience and the chief theme in the papers in the Jowr- 
nal of the Barnes Foundation. At times a conventionally natural- 


2E. 8. Robinson: Man, 1932, p. 264. 
1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 23. 
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istic interpretation, invoking familiar analogies between bodily 
activities and esthetic experience, it becomes, especially in the care- 
ful descriptions and analyses of Art as Experience, an erection on 
the biological basis of the human superstructure—or rather an ac- 
count of how bodily experiences develop their full possibilities. A 
naturalistic statement of the usual type is in a paper in the Journal 
of the Barnes Foundation, Vol. II, No. 2: 


From the psychological standpoint, this integration in pictures means that 
a correlative integration is effected in the total set of organic responses; eye- 
activities arouse allied muscular activities which in turn not merely harmonize 
with and support eye activities, but which in turn evoke further experiences of 
light and color, and so on. Moreover as in every adequate union of sensory 
and motor actions, the background of visceral, circulatory, respiratory func- 
tions is also consonantly called into action. In other words integration in the 
object permits and secures a corresponding integration in organic activities. 
Hence, the peculiar well-being and rest in excitation, vitality in peace, which 
is characteristic of aesthetic enjoyment. In pictures that may happen to ob- 
tain celebrity for a time, some factor is overaccentuated—so while vision is 
captured and impressed for the moment, the final reaction is partial and one- 
sided, a fatiguing demand is made upon some organic activities which are not 
duly nourished and reinforced by the others. Thus it is not too much to say 
that the statement of an objective criterion of value in paintings set forth for 
the first time by Mr. Barnes will make possible in time an adequate psycho- 
logical, even physiological, analysis of aesthetic responses in spectators, so that 
the appreciation of paintings will no longer be a matter of private, absolute 
tastes. . . . Only when an organism shares in the ordered relations of its en- 
vironment does it secure the stability essential to living. And when the par- 
ticipation comes after a phase of disruption and conflict, it bears within itself 
the germs of a consummation akin to the esthetic. [Pp. 7-8.] 


These broad parallels between bodily performances and esthetic 
experiences are vague and fanciful, the biological terminology 
may produce the illusion of ‘‘scientific’’ evidence. They do little 
more than remind us of the relationship between body and mind, 
which is not in dispute; the nature of the relationship is too much 
in dispute to be the ready source of esthetic data. Esthetic theory 
has seized many opportunities to consort with physical science; 
understanding of art does not seem, however, to have profited much 
from the many biological excursions that have been made in its 
interest. To assert a correspondence between bodily integration, 
tension, equilibrium, rhythm, and these as present in a work of art, 
is to allege one does not know exactly what. Even when as often 
the analogies relied upon are brilliantly and subtly enforced, that 
they reveal underlying identities or interpretative parallels can be 
conceded only as a play of fancy. Balance, tension, strain, relaxa- 
tion, symmetry, integration, unity are neutral concepts that acquire 
Special meanings in each of their many fields of application. The 
unity, the tension of a drama, is not the unity, the tension of an or- 
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ganism. There is no such serious denial as Dewey attacks that life 
has continuity, is all of a piece, that these concepts are generally 
applicable and generally applied is a mark of the unity of Life; 
they serve as preliminary descriptions at all levels of experience. 
It is, however, what they come to mean in particular applications 
that interprets and defines the differences within the unity of Life. 
Such passages as the following play upon the more general analo- 
gies that have been a frequent substitute for philosophy of art: 
Indeed it may be questioned whether any scientific system extant, save perhaps 
those of mathematics, equal artistic structure in integrity, subtlety and scope, 
while the latter are evidently more readily and vividly understood and are the 
source of a more widespread and direct satisfaction. Probably a time will 
come when it will be universally recognized that the differences between co- 
herent logical schemes and artistic structure in poetry, music and the plastic arts 


are technical and specialized rather than deepseated. [Journal of the Barnes 
Foundation, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 5-6.] 


This is in the temper of the many discourses on the poetry of mathe- 
matics and the mathematics of poetry. 

Variants on the theme recur throughout Art as Experience; it 
fades out whenever Dewey deals directly with poetry, music, and 
the plastic arts. Starting and ending with ‘‘sense,’’ with seeing 
and hearing, he interprets its language. He discloses how there 
comes into life meaning, definition, distinction, individuality. He 
describes these not as built upon sense or as symbolized by sense, 
but as present in fully operative sense. 

Since there has been little done in what Dewey here accomplishes, 
and since his account of the meaning of sense almost compels under- 
standing and assent, much quotation will be necessary. Anything 
short of the full text is a poor substitute. What he makes evident 
is how sensations gather to themselves, condense upon themselves, an 
increasing meaning. In ordinary experience the qualitative and 
varyingly intense and rich character of sense, of sound and sight, is 
esthetic in character, if not in the high degree that we connect with 
art, or with experience that is highly imaginative though unrecorded 
in art. By extension of the range of reference of sensation, ref- 
erences found in sense and not through sense, by the consequent 
possibilities of organization, there is built the world of the higher 
imagination, the world of individual things enjoyed as such,—a 
world that depends on the imaginative power at work in each of us, 
and that is extended by every new artistic creation. The varied 
meanings of the word ‘‘sense’’ suggest, Dewey thinks, what our 
past experience accumulates within sense experience. 

‘‘Sense’’ covers a wide range of contents; the sensory, the sensational, the 
sensitive, the sensible, and the sentimental, along with the sensuous. It in- 
cludes almost everything from bare physical and emotional shock to sense itself 
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—that is the meaning of things present in immediate experience. Each term 
refers to some real phase and aspect of the life of an organic creature as life 
occurs through sense organs. But sense, as meaning so directly embodied in 
experience as to be its own illuminated meaning, is the only signification that 
expresses the function of sense organs when they are carried to full realization. 
[P. 22. Italics not in text. ]2 


It is thus that the varied wonder and splendor of this world are made 
actual for man in the qualities he realizes. The meaning of things 
present in immediate experience is not to be had in a glance or in 
mere recognition. 


When a flash of lightning illumines a dark landscape, there is a momentary 
recognition of objects. But the recognition is not itself a mere point in time. 
It is the focal culmination of long, slow processes of maturation. ... Mere 
recognitions occur only when we are occupied with something else than the ob- 
ject or person recognized. It marks either an interruption or else an attempt 
to use what is recognized as a means for something else. To see, to perceive 
is more than to recognize. It does not identify something present in terms of 
a past disconnected with it. The past is carried into the present so as to ex- 
pand and deepen the content of the latter. . . . Identification nods and passes 
on. Or it defines a passing moment in isolation, it marks a dead spot in ex- 
perience that is merely filled in. The extent to which the process of living in 
any day or hour is reduced to labelling situations, events, and objects as ‘‘so- 
and-so’’ marks the cessation of a life that is a conscious experience. Continui- 


ties realized in an individual, discrete form are the essence of the latter. [Pp. 
23-24. ] 


There are similar passages in Schopenhauer, and also in Croce when 
he is not read through the dust of a controversial version of idealism 
or with pre-judgment as to the meaning of his terms. It is the 
generalization of the impatience of artists and critics with the de- 
mand for or the praise of recognizability ; they have been taken as 
saying that to see is not to recognize when for the most part they 
have been insisting that ‘‘to see, to perceive, is more than to recog- 
nize.’’ Bergson can be quoted to the same effect: 

When we distinguish one man from another—it is not the individuality 
itself that the eye grasps, i.e., an entirely original harmony of forms and colors, 


but only one or two features that will make practical recognition easier. [Henri 
Bergson: Laughter, tr. by C. Brereton and F. Rothwell, p. 152.] 


Or an extravagant passage to the same effect in Croce: 


We do not intuitively possess more even of our intimate friend, who is with 
us every day and at all hours, than at most certain traits of physiognomy which 
enable us to distinguish him from others. [Benedetto Croce: Aisthetic, tr. by 
Douglas Ainslie, 2nd Ed., p. 10.] 


The power of sense to evolve and to pool in each separate sense 
its general resources, to absorb meanings, is asserted briefly in the 


2 The page references throughout the remainder of this article are to Art as 
Experience, unless otherwise indicated. 
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following passages from the second chapter of Art as Experience; 
the richly developed proof comes much later in the book. 

Art itself is the best proof of the existence of a realized and therefore reali- 
zable union of material and ideal. ... There is no limit to the capacity of 
immediate sensuous experience to absorb into itself meanings and values that 
in and of themselves—that is in the abstract—would be designated ‘‘ideal’’ and 
‘‘spiritual.’’ ... One can discriminate rock from flimsy tissue paper by the 
surface alone, so completely have the resistances of touch and the solidities due 
to stresses of the entire muscular system been embodied in vision. The process 
does not stop with the incarnation of other sensory qualities that give depth of 
meaning to surface. Nothing that a man has ever reached by the highest flight 


of thought or penetrated by any probing insight is inherently such that it may 
not become the heart and core of sense. [Pp. 27, 29.] 


Compare Croce, who has not, however, as has Dewey, seen how signifi- 
cant for esthetic theory is the embodiment in one sense of the quali- 
ties of other senses. 


The belief that a picture yields only visual impressions is a curious illusion. 
The bloom on a cheek, the warmth of a youthful body, the sweetness and fresh- 
ness of a fruit, the edge of a sharp knife, are not these, too, impressions ob- 
tainable from a picture? Are they visual? What would a picture mean to an 
imaginary man, lacking all or many of his senses, who should in an instant ac- 
quire the organ of sight along? [Jbid., p. 18.] 


The chapter in Art and Experience quoted from in the above 
paragraph is named, in reference to the famous passage from Keats, 
‘‘The Live Creature and ‘etherial things.’’’ It is perhaps Dewey’s 
most stirring account of the vivifying incorporation of ‘‘nature’’ in 
esthetic experience, of the passage from ‘‘sense’’ as ‘‘bare physical 
and emotional shock’’ to ‘‘sense itself, that is the meaning of things 
present in immediate experience.’’ It is an exhilarating chapter in 
the feeling it gives of the potential values of life; for even if all 
forms of illuminated sense experience do not, as Dewey’s illustra- 
tions might at times make us think, show us the delightful, yet 
heightened realization of the character and quality even of that in 
life which is not good in itself, is in itself a good. The sordid, the 
ugly, the tragic, effectively imaged in sense, may, Schopenhauer to 
the contrary, make the painfulness of life more seriously painful, 
but they make it life; anything imaginatively realized may be the 
source, to use Dewey’s phrase of this chapter, of ‘‘an experience 
that is an experience.’’ 

How the sensuous matter of esthetic experience is wrought into 
the individualized objects that populate the world of imagination is 
most fully demonstrated in the central chapters of Art as Expert- 
ence, the chapters on the common substance and on the special sub- 
stance of the arts. In these chapters Dewey discusses the signifi- 
cance of the medium. He uses the term to designate the sense 
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material of art as it is distributed among the various arts, to each 
art its own. Or rather, he puts it thus—an art is an art in its 
devotion to a special form of sense experience. Artists in the dif- 
ferent fields of art concentrate on the special sense organ of their 
field, such as that of seeing or hearing, and by concentration make 
operative its full energies and possibilities. Within sense experi- 
ence, ‘‘dumb’’ in its germinal state, man develops distinctions and 
character, meaning and expressiveness. Ordinary experience em- 
ploys ‘‘sense’’ with such indifference as to which of the various 
senses or sense qualities is attended to that no one develops its full 
possibilities. In music the medium is sound as such, the full range 
of the sense of hearing; in other fields it is certain sense qualities, 
in painting, color, in architecture, to which sculpture is akin, ‘‘the 
(relatively) raw materials of nature and of the fundamental modes 
of natural energy’’ (this hardly provides a single sense or sense 
quality as the directly expressive medium). But whatever may be 
the chosen sensuous material of each of the arts, the artist can so 
concentrate on it as his image forming his expressive medium as to 
focus in it a unified and complete experience. 

In ordinary perception we depend upon contribution from a variety of sources 
for our understanding of the meaning of what we are undergoing. The artistic 
use of a medium signifies that irrelevant aids are excluded and one sense qual- 


ity is concentratedly and intensely used to do the work usually done loosely 
with the aid of many. [P. 201.] 


Whether sensuous qualities are used as mediums casually or ar- 
tistically what they convey is the meaning of experience otherwise 
merely lived. The theory at this point is a modern rendering of 
Hegel’s interpretation of the purgation function of art, by which 
it brings home to the mind and imagination of man what he does 
actually feel: ‘‘by this means is brought before a man’s intelligence 
what otherwise he merely is.’’ Emotional discharge for Dewey is 
a necessary but not a sufficient condition of expression; ‘‘self- 
expression’’ and expression are not to be confused. 

There are storms of passion that break through barriers and that sweep away 
whatever intervenes between a person and something he would destroy. There 
is activity, but not, from the standpoint of the one acting, expression... 
the enraged being is only raging, quite a different thing from expressing rage. 
. .. What is sometimes called an act of self-expression might better be termed 


one of self-exposure. . . . Our appetites know themselves when they are reflected 
in the mirror of art, and as they know themselves they are transfigured. [Pp. 


61, 62, 77.] 

Man does not express either himself or anything else in emotional 
displays or as his various tendencies pass immediately into or are 
obstructed in action. He expresses when, facing himself or any- 
thing else that inhabits the sensuous world, as everything does, he 
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can find in the sense qualities definition, meaning, ‘‘not just in the 
sense of physical outline but in the sense of expressing that quality 
which is one with the character of an object.’’ Thus he expresses 
what would otherwise merely be. The artist can carry far forward 
the expressive powers of sense, for concentrating on his medium he 
can make it speak for itself more fully, and for all the senses. 


In any ordinary visual perception we see by means of light; we distinguish 
by means of reflected and refracted colors: that is a truism. But in ordinary 
perceptions, this medium of color is mixed, adulterated. While we see, we 
also hear; we feel pressures, and heat or cold. In a painting, color renders the 
scene without these alloys and impurities. They are part of the dross that is 
squeezed out and left behind in an act of intensified expression. The medium 
becomes color alone, and since color must now carry the qualities of movement, 
touch, sound, etc., that are present physically on their own accourt in ordinary 
vision, the expressiveness and energy of color are enhanced. ... [Again:] 
In art, the seeing or hearing that is dispersed and mixed in ordinary perceptions 
is concentrated until the peculiar office of the special medium operates with full 
energy, free from distraction. ... Colors are the paintings; tones are the 
music. . . . Esthetic effects belong intrinsically to their medium; when another 
medium is substituted, we have a stunt rather than an object of art. ... By 
temperament, perhaps by inclination and aspiration, we are all artists—up to 
a certain point. What is lacking is that which marks the artist in execution. 
For the artist has the power to seize upon a special kind of material and 
convert it into an authentic medium of expression. The rest of us require many 
channels and a mass of material to give expression to what we should like to 
say. Then the variety of agencies employed get in the way of one another 
and render expression turbid, while the sheer bulk of material employed makes 
it confused and awkward. The artist sticks to his chosen organ and its cor- 
responding material, and thus the idea singly and concentratedly felt in terms 
of the medium comes through pure and clear. He plays the game intensely 
because strictly. ... The true artist sees and feels in terms of his medium 
and the one who has learned to perceive esthetically emulates the operation. 
[Pp. 195-196, 197, 200.] 


Thus is explained that happy absorption, so enviable to the layman, 
of the musician in sounds, of the artist in sights. Naturally sensi- 
tive to and confident in his special medium, the artist heightens, in- 
tensifies, enriches its significance. Used alone each sense is com- 
pelied toward its full possibilities; in ordinary life it falls far short 
of its full expressiveness, for leaning on the other senses it takes 
part in a relatively chaotic and dull expression; only in concen- 
trated attention can it work its special and its full effects. 

Dewey illustrates sense expressiveness chiefly from music, paint- 
ing, and architecture. Literature might seem to deny that the spe- 
cial medium of the artist is a chosen sense or chosen sense quality, 
for it works with all the senses if especially with those of the eye 
and the ear. Is the answer that the poet has an inclusive genius 
which permits him the paradox of a distributed concentration? An 
easier answer is that his medium is words, but this would deny that 
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an artist works in sensuous material not in conventional symbols; 
words are a method of summoning media, not in themselves a sen- 
suous medium, except, importantly, as sounds—and words are not 
simply sounds. The poet’s special skill with words may be his 
‘*technique,’’ comparable to the painter’s skill with paint or the 
musician’s command of his instrument. It is in what we can do 
with words that, as Croce remarks, we all possess some measure of 
the necessary instrument of art,—technique. In his most direct 
account of literature as the development of a sense medium, Dewey 
conceives of its medium as sounds,—sounds that reverberate with 
their history. Words are like dice weighted as they fall upon our 
ears by the history of their use. 


Sounds, which are directly or as symbolized in print the medium [of litera- 
ture] are not sounds as such, as in music, but sounds that have been subjected 
to transforming art before literature deals with them. Only exclamations and 
interjections retain their native aspect as sounds. The art of literature thus 
works with loaded dice; its material is charged with meanings they have 
absorbed through immemorial time. [P. 239.] 


Besides the special powers that each art possesses in its special 
medium, each possesses the common substances of space and time. 
As necessarily present in all experience these will be present in art. 
Art manipulates space and time for its purposes, each art as it espe- 
cially can. Beyond its power to make expressive the space and time 
it directly presents, art has a special power over space and time, 
in its here and now it can bring to a focus all space and all time. 
Dewey recalls our familiar experience that in some way in a work 
of art we lay hold on all there is. The following passage is one of 
many that evoke and characterize this over-tone of all important 
esthetic experience : 


We are accustomed to think of physical objects as having bounded edges; 
things like rocks, chairs, books, houses, trade, and science, with its efforts at 
precise measurement, have confirmed the belief. Then we unconsciously carry 
over this belief in the bounded character of all objects of experience, (a belief 
founded ultimately in the practical exigencies of our dealings with things) into 
our conception of experience itself. We suppose the experience has the same 
definite limits as the things with which it is concerned. But any experience, 
the most ordinary, has an indefinite total setting. Things, objects, are only 
focal points of a here and now in a whole that stretches out indefinitely .. . 
any experience becomes mystical in the degree in which the sense, the feeling, 
of the unlimited envelope becomes intense—as it may do in experience of an 
object of art. ... Whether the scope of vision be vast or minute, we ex- 
perience it as a part of a larger whole and inclusive whole, a part that now 
focuses our experience. . . . This sense of an including whole implicit in ordi- 
nary experience is rendered intense within the frame of a painting or poem. 
[Pp. 193-194.] 


The analysis of the space and time material explicitly and cen- 
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trally present in the work of art, the variety of treatment of time 


and volume by which the arts extend their range of expressiveness, 
Dewey works out in such detail that to do justice to it needs close 
study of the text. It is an amazingly subtle and vivid account of 
the expressive values of time and space, each on its own, and of the 
strange manner in which either of them may express the distinctive 
qualities of the other. Certain central statements will give a little 
of the substance and some of the quality of his thought. 

In painting space certainly relates; it helps constitute form. But it is directly 


felt, sensed, as quality also. If it were not, a picture would be so full of 
holes as to disorganize perceptual experience. [P. 206.] 


Has there ever been a more arresting reference to the necessary 
substance of all things—distinctive quality, to the substantial re- 
sults of the ‘‘shaping spirit of imagination?’’ To continue the quo- 
tation : 


Psychologists, until William James taught better, were accustomed to find only 
temporal quality in sounds, and some of them made even this a matter of in- 
tellectual relationship instead of a quality as distinctive as any other trait of 
sound. James showed that sounds were spatially voluminous as well—a fact 
which every musician had practically employed and exhibited whether he had 
theoretically formulated it or not... . Near and far, close and distant, are 


' qualities of pregnant, often tragic import—that is, as they are experienced, 


not just stated by measurement in science. . . . In experience they are infinitely 
diversified and cannot be described, while in works of art they are expressed. 
For art is a selection of what is significant, with a rejection by the very same 
impulse of what is irrelevant, and thereby the significant is compressed and 
intensified. [Pp. 206-209.] 


(Note the distinction between art and experience—art is not here 
simply a perfect experience. ) 
Without the arts, the experience of volumes, masses, figures, distances and direc- 


tions of qualitative change would have remained rudimentary, something dimly 
apprehended and hardly capable of articulate communication. [P. 208.] 


In this general connection he comments astutely on the difficulties 
for the artist of the overcrowded and overswift space and time con- 
ditions of modern life. 


The bustle and ado of modern life render nicety of placing the feature most 
difficult for artists to achieve. Tempo is too rapid and incidents too crowded 
to permit of decisiveness—a defect found in architecture, drama, and fiction 
alike. The very profusion of materials and the mechanical force of activities 
get in the way of effective distribution. There is more of vehemence than of 
the intensity that is constituted by emphasis. [P. 212.] 


On the general principles of the expressiveness of space and time 
he shows how especially certain recent paintings have got the better 
of the submergence of the distinctive in the haste and confusion of 
modern life. 
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As the artist, additionally to the common values of space and 
time, extracts from his medium its special values, he further creates 
out of the chaotic, the ‘‘brute flux of existence,’’ realized occupants 
of space and time; he brings before us the nature of things, persons, 
events, indeed he gives them their nature. The materials of his 
medium are infinitely amenable, the artist constantly breaks down 
what had been thought to be stubbornly resistant, and so extends 
the bounds of expression. ‘‘The abiding struggle of art is thus to 
convert materials that are stammering or dumb in ordinary experi- 
ence into eloquent media’’ (p. 229). Life thus takes on character. 
‘*Words attempt to convey the nature of things and events. Indeed 
it is through language that these have a nature over and above a 
brute flux of existence. That they can convey character, nature, 
not in abstract conceptual form, but as exhibited and operating in 
individuals is made evident in the novel and drama’’ (p. 243). Each 
medium elicits distinctions, character, in terms of its special energy, 
but no limitations can be assigned to the possibilities of any medium 
for art may break down barriers that had been supposed inherent. 


Color does something characteristic in experience and sound something else; 
sounds of instruments something different from the sound of the human voice 
. .. the exact limits of the efficacy of any medium cannot be determined by 
any a priori rule... . The work of art exploits its medium to the uttermost— 
bearing in mind that material is not medium save when used as an organ of 
expression. [Pp. 226, 228.] 


What each can do awaits the artistic event. The latter part of the 
chapter on the varied substance of the arts records many of the tri- 
umphs of each of the arts in its handling of its special medium. 

The individuated, the characteristic, can be communicated, is the 
communicable. Submerged in the brute flux of existence we can 
not know nor tell what we are, what anything is. But in art we 
face things, and can face them in common. 


It enables us to share vividly and deeply in meanings to which we had been 
dumb, or for which we had but the ear that permits what is said to pass through 
in transit to overt action. For communication is not announcing things, even 
if they are said with the emphasis of great sonority. ... In being communi- 
cated, the conveyance of meaning gives body and definiteness to the experience 
of the one who utters as well as that of those who listen. [P. 244.] 


Art is thus that which for Dewey can never claim too high a value; 


it is not merely the condition of, but the very fact of, human as- 
sociation in its pure form. 


Men associate in many ways. But the only form of association that is truly 
human, and not a gregarious gathering for warmth and protection, or a mere 
device for efficiency in outer action, is the participation in meanings and goods 
that is effected by communication. The expressions that constitute art are 
communication in its pure and undefiled form. Art breaks through barriers 
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that divide human beings, which are impermeable in ordinary association. [P. 
244,] 


A principle at work within art, the principle first signalized by 
Aristotle, is that of unity, that of integration. It is in the nature 
of the individual, the distinctive, to have unity. In high imagina- 
tive achievement, accumulated gains mutually contributory, part to 
part and as between part and whole, reach a pure completeness and 
inclusiveness. Life by its very nature creatively absorbs past into 
present; the imagination deliberately weaves and blends and fuses 
into wholes greater than those of the natural assimilations of life. 
In part sense absorbs that by which it grows through the play of 
lifelong associations; in part it is wrought by imaginative efforts 
into the shapes and forms within which it is transformed, within 
which it is the stuff of the quality and character of the world,—of 
life lived imaginatively, not merely suffered and endured. Here as 
elsewhere to integrate, to unify, is a creative method; for the artist 
as for the scientist, as for the man of action, new wholes are formed 
by the integration of the thereby augmented parts. How imagina- 
tive synthesis thus operates Dewey makes evident in some of the pas- 
sages already quoted. He never loses hold of his conviction that 
art creates distinctive quality; it is as its distinctive quality per- 
vades a work of art that it has for him the final, the authentic ar- 
tistic unity. This is its animating spirit, the soul of which all struc- 
tural processes are the body. 


There is no name to be given it. As it enlivens and animates, it is the spirit 
of the work of art. It is its reality, when we feel the work of art to be real 
on its own account and not as a realistic exhibition. It is the idiom in which 
the particular work is composed and expressed, that which stamps it with in- 
dividuality. It is the background which is more than spatial because it enters 
into and qualifies everything in the focus, everything distinguished as a part 
and member. [P. 193.] 


The unity of a work of art is the pervasive presence in all its parts 
of the special quality, the distinctive character by which a work of 
art is such. Moreover, as we have seen, it is in the power of certain 
imaginative moments to have an almost literal universality, to 
condense within themselves the widest ranges of experiences. The 
most rare and serious of these moments focuses within itself all 
space and all time. We have here a familiar form of esthetic mysti- 
cism which may be taken as unintelligible or, as Dewey presents it, 
as explication of the furthest possibilities of concentrated experience. 
For him the unity of life is a central thesis. In his mood of finding 
life simply the same throughout he sees the unity of art as only 
more fully unity than unity elsewhere. But when he foregoes re- 
sponsibility for all of life and devotes his attention to art, then it 
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appears that imaginative synthesis produces not the concentration 
of fact in theory, not the amalgamation of means and ends, but in- 
tegration to the end of art—individualism. Imaginative distinction 
and synthesis of parts brings about the felt presence of the same 
quality in all of them. Though like Croce he hesitates to help him- 
self to the word which is ‘‘the mother of all confusions’’—intuition 
—he must use it to designate the manner in which the imagination 
appropriates its objects, that sense of the whole in the part, of the 
whole sensed as such, by which it brings to us qualitative unity. 

Not only must this quality be in all ‘‘parts,’’ but it can only be felt, that 
is, immediately experienced. I am not trying to describe it, for it cannot be 
described nor even be specifically pointed at—since whatever is specified in a 
work of art is one of its differentiations. I am only trying to call attention 
to something that everyone can realize is present in his experience of work of 
art, but that is so thoroughly and pervasively present that it is taken for 
granted. ‘‘Intuition’’ has been used by philosophers to designate many things 
—some of which are suspicious characters. But the penetrating character that 
runs through all the parts of a work of art can only be emotionally ‘‘intuited.’’ 
The different elements and specific qualities of a work of art blend and fuse 
in a way which physical things can not emulate. This fusion is the felt presence 
of the same qualitative unity in all of them. ‘‘Parts’’ are discriminated, not 
intuited. But without the intuited enveloping quality, parts are external to 
one another and mechanically related.... This is the qualitative ‘‘back- 
ground’’ which is defined and made definitely conscious in particular objects and 
specified properties and qualities. ... A work of art elicits and accentuates 
this quality of being a whole and of belonging to the larger, all-inclusive whole 
which is the universe in which we live. . . . This is the explanation of that feel- 
ing of exquisite intelligibility and clarity we have in the presence of an object 
that is experienced with esthetic intensity. [Pp. 192-195.] 


Immediacy here is not bare immediacy; it holds in its hands the 
gains of the past and takes into itself the distant. It brings all 
that it can make relevant—and nothing can be merely denied rele- 
vance—into the character of the moment. This is not a matter of 
amalgamated means and end, of overleapt process, but of accumu- 
lated and cumulative achievement. It is that power by which sense 
can hold present before us what it has gathered within it through 
the past and present efforts of the imagination. At fortunate mo- 
ments I can see and hear sounds and sights for all I can make them 
worth,—in so far as I have looked and listened in the past and in 
so far as in the present moment, I put all my energies in the service 
of eye and ear. 

Early in Art as Experience Dewey makes shrewd use of a cer- 
tain colloquialism to drive home his point that art is what all life 
should be. From the dreary stretches of ordinary life there may 
stand out a more lively experience; we exclaim ‘‘that’s an experi- 
ence that was an experience.’’ Or we realize of an experience that 
it is ‘fan experience.’’ Thus we imply that it is only under certain 
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conditions that experience is really experience—fully occurent, not 
abortive. These Dewey holds are the good moments of life. This 
notion of an experience that is an experience, proposed early in Art 
as Experience, he harks back to when he wishes to reassure himself 
that all life is art when life is fully itself, when life is good. The 
moments of life that we can grasp, can shape imaginatively, are the 
good moments in life. We can agree with Dewey that such mo- 
ments have value, esthetic value, but we can not agree that they 
are therefore the good moments of life. These are moments that 
have form; we can live in them or recall them with satisfaction, 
for they are definite, individuated, not vague, characterless. An ex- 
perience of this sort is good because imaginable, it can be realized 


“ not merely passively endured. And this will be so even when it is 


also a moment that calls for endurance. We can readily appreci- 
ate the character of such bad moments in life, that is the virtue of 
experiences that are experiences. It is our appreciation of their 
character that is good, not their character. This might be proposed 
as one of the possible elements of good in things evil, definitely evil. 
These are not dead spots in life, they have the distinctive quality of 
fully conscious life. That the imagination can lay hold on what it 
presents is surely the sufficient defense of tragic art, cutting beneath 
all attempts to distil from tragedy hedonistic values or those of 
warning or resignation. 

Dewey’s argument that experience that has form is good ex- 
perience has undue force because one of the conditions of distine- 
tive character—unity—has tended to be taken in esthetic theory 
and elsewhere as a value in itself, and also as peculiarly an artistic 
value. But unity, integration, structure are constructive within 
the ‘‘bad’’ and are, moreover, neutral as to the kind of values 
they bestow. Distinguished and related parts may produce and 
heighten any value,—the values of thought and action as well as 
of expression. Dewey himself shows how structure, unity, works 
within all experience. But his fear of disruption in life and the 
legend that unity, form, is peculiarly esthetic, supports his con- 
viction that an experience that has unity is an esthetic experi- 
ence, and that all such experiences therefore are in some general 
sense good. ‘Whenever life has the distinct character that enables 
us to realize it imaginatively it is, he argues, good. What of a 
distinctive and vividly bitter experience? It is easy enough to 
get its flavor. It is good to get its character, but it is not good to 
get it. Failure to make this distinction is what prolongs the he- 
donistic view of art in simple or in sophisticated form. The most 
*‘knowing’’ face with artistic equanimity portraits of the ugly, 
paintings of the dismal,—tragedy, but they see them as overlaid 
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with rich and rare esthetic pleasures. Dewey does not so beg the 
hedonistic question, but finding it good to lay hold imaginatively on 
life, he would take this as an opportunity for his always urgent 
perfectionism and account life thus vivified good. The confusion 
works from the other direction with those who would wish us to let 
the imagination dwell only on those forms of life that we would call 
good, would approve of, or would choose to experience. We can 
agree with Dewey that it is good for life to have character; when 
not a welter of meaningless detail, when it has coherent emphasis, 
life has the tang of quality ; we may choose to be released even into 
disaster from the nameless miseries of monotony, of boredom. 
Something particularized—release from something we know _not 
what—the moments in life that have, as it were naturally, the sig- 
nificant structure, the emphasis on the relevant with which the artist 
provides the work of art, are esthetically good. It is not that such 
moments are the best moments of life, but that they have esthetic 
value, and that is always a value, however absent other forms of 
value. How art increases the distinctive, the qualitative, in life 
(as it may whether life is ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad’’) is what Dewey dem- 
onstrates; art assists us to trace the various features of life and to 
know them for what they are. To quote the concluding sentence 
of Chapter III in Art as Experience: 

An object is peculiarly and dominantly esthetic, yielding the enjoyment char- 
acteristic of esthetic perception, when the factors that determine anything 


which can be called an experience are lifted high above the threshold of per- 
ception and are made manifest for their own sake. 


Dewey carries forward the interpretation of art that extends 
from Aristotle and, with an increasingly defined emphasis on the 
creative character of the imagination, through Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Nietzsche to Croce and Bergson. For all these thinkers art 
shapes fluid experience into form and helps us to realize it in its 
individual character; it makes what follows after follow on, what 
lies together hang together, and so gives character to scene and situa- 
tion. That Dewey is in a tradition and helps to define that tra- 
dition is so much the better, for theory of art has often been too 
casual, too spontaneous, has lacked the force of a persistent develop- 
ment, and has led us down too many alluring blind alleys. His mag- 
nificent contribution is his unqualified acceptance of the sensuous 
material of art. He is unhampered by any inclination to lead us 
through it to something better. Others have told us that art helps 
us to see by sense or through sense; Dewey tells what art makes us 
see in sense. For him the naturalistic basis is not something to make 
the best of, but something to make the most of. Moreover, he so 
displays how sense develops its meaning as to seem to catch life as 
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it comes into being, and to lay bare the creating process of its range 
of quality, of expressive character. His esthetic theory has many 
facets, and if the light from one at times obscures that from another, 
he illuminates the possibilities of sense with a steady light. He sets 
aside the trivial theories that would make art pleasure, or play, or 
wish fulfillment, as well as the equally trivial elevations of art into 
another world. For him art makes life better, but it does not make 
something better than life. Out of sense it builds ‘‘the mighty world 
of eye and ear.’’ 


E. A. SHEARER. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel. M. B. Foster. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1935. xiii+ 207 pp. $3.00. 


In the Preface the thesis is defended that the professional phi- 
losopher’s primary task is to achieve ‘‘a critical understanding of 
great philosophical works’’ (p. viii). This thesis I should challenge. 
Certainly the present should be viewed in the light of the past, and 
philosophical thinking must be historically oriented. But philosophy 
is more than this; it is the ever-renewed interpretation of life itself 
and of reality in its varied manifestations. This is the end to which 
both historical and logical studies are necessary means. 

The limited scope of this volume, taken as an historical study, is 
acknowledged. ‘‘I have confined my attention not only to two 
philosophers, but to two works: the Republic and the Philosophy of 
Right. I have tried to write a book which may be intelligible (ex- 
cept for the footnotes and appendices) to a reader who has not stud- 
ied these two works in the original languages’’ (p. xi). The first 
two chapters are devoted to an analysis and comparison of Plato’s 
‘first city’’ and his ideal Polis, with special reference, in the latter, 
to the treatment of man’s tripartite nature, the three social classes, 
and the four cardinal virtues. The author’s conclusions, here as 
elsewhere, are too ramified to allow of brief summary, but the follow- 
ing passage may suggest their general nature. ‘‘Plato is introduc- 
ing new ideas into a conceptual framework which will not hold 
them. ... [His] failure to discriminate ... is essential to the 
whole of Plato’s political philosophy. . . . The conception of free- 
dom is the new wine which bursts the old bottles’’ (p. 65). There 
follows an evaluation of Hegel’s criticism of Plato and a critical ex- 
position of Hegel’s conception of law and freedom in the State, of 
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‘‘eivil society,’’ and of the State itself. Hegel’s position is found 
to be in part Platonic, and to transcend Platonism, primarily in its 
recognition of the will and in its more adequate account of freedom. 
But ‘‘these un-Platonic elements in Hegel are themselves derived 
from a source in Christian revelation (p. 138); and the defects of 
Hegel’s philosophy arise from his ‘‘failure to assimilate in its full- 
ness the Christian doctrine of God’’ (p. 137). ‘‘He has on the 
whole ignored the revelation of the Old Testament, but assimilated 
the revelation of the New’’ (p. 138). More specifically, Hegel has 
failed to take due account of the Judaic doctrines of Creation (‘‘the 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian revelation’’ [p. 191]) and 
the law. His rationalism, meanwhile, has led him to attempt to 
develop a philosophy of the State. This attempt is doomed to fail- 
ure. For the essence of creation is that ‘‘it is directed upon no end 
and hence not submitted to reason . . .,’’ and ‘‘the State . . . pos- 
sesses the characteristic of all created things. .. . It follows that 
there can be no metaphysical theory of the State, and no valid judg- 
ment of it by reference to a timeless standard; . . . it is susceptible 
only to an historical understanding and liable only to an historical 
judgment’’ (p. 188). 

I must confess to disappointment in the book as a whole. The 
author’s decision to consider only the Republic, with no mention of 
the Laws or other Platonic dialogues, and no attention to critical 
literature on Plato, is, in terms of his own project, unfortunate ; his 
exposition of Hegel, despite helpful references to Hobbes and Kant, 
suffers from brevity and inadequate historical orientation; while 
his interpretation of the doctrine of Creation, and the use he makes 
of this doctrine, is seriously open to question. The subject dealt 
with is too large for so small a canvas, and the treatment of it is at 
once too intricate for the intelligent layman and too limited in scope 
to satisfy the competent scholar. Yet many of the distinctions 
drawn and the interpretations advanced are genuinely illuminating 
and should suffice to justify the author’s labors. 

T. M. G. 


Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Norman Kemp 
Smitu. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1935. xii-+ 284 pp. $3.75. 


Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion have been re- 
ceiving increased attention in recent studies of Hume’s philosophy. 
Professor Kemp Smith now gives us a critical edition of the Dialogues 
based on the original manuscript in the library of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. This edition does more than reprint the text of the 
first edition: it indicates what additions Hume made to the text of 
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the first finished draft of the Dialogues (with probable dates for the 
additions) and prints those few minor passages which Hume crossed 
out of this text. 

Professor Kemp Smith’s introduction is longer than the text of 
the Dialogues. It discusses the relation of the Dialogues to Hume’s 
other treatments of religion and seeks to determine Hume’s own con- 
victions about religion. Professor Kemp Smith differs from most 
recent critics in contending that Hume is more nearly represented 
by Philo than by Cleanthes in the Dialogues. All critics would agree 
that the outcome of the Dialogues is largely negative and constituted 
a contribution to the via negativa in theology. But to say merely 
this, thinks Professor Kemp Smith, ‘‘would be an extremely mislead- 
ing description of Hume’s intentions. He is nothing if not provoca- 
tive, and certainly did not picture himself as preparing an eireni- 
con, and as recasting, or even merely delimiting, the essentials of 
religious belief. He is consciously, and deliberately, attacking ‘the 
religious hypothesis,’ and through it religion as such.’’ The fine 
balance of Professor Kemp Smith’s historical judgment is evident 
when he at once proceeds to add that ‘‘in the century and a half 
since the publication of the Dialogues, their effects in determining 
the methods of argument favoured in theology have been at least 
equal to their effects in reinforcing sceptical and naturalistic ways 
of thinking.’’ 

7. be 


Die Renaissance. Hetnricu ScHALuER. Miinchen: Ernst Rein- 
hardt. 1935. 189 pp. 6.60 marks. 


The author considers the Renaissance a period of genuine re- 
birth, of superabundant fecundity and originality. Where he finds 
this character, he calls it Renaissance, with some disregard for limits 
of space and time, from Dante to Milton, and including not merely 
Italy and France, but also Germany, England, and even Spain. In 
Germany he claims for the Renaissance what is usually considered 
the high tide of medieval Germany. With the Renaissance the dif- 
ferent national cultures took distinctive shape. This part of the 
book has its value as a counter-emphasis to some current treatments 
of the Renaissance as a conservative return to the classics. And the 
opening pages are well written, even brilliant, in a bold outline 
sketch. 

But when the author comes to details of art and science, he grows 
increasingly commonplace, the mere summarizer. One turns with 
special hopefulness to the last chapter, which is on Renaissance 
philosophy, whose richness and originality excite the author’s en- 
thusiasm. He says that philosophy becomes in this period a pan- 
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theistic religion, and the world a living growing organism. Sections 
are devoted to a series of thinkers, culminating with Bruno in Italy, 
and with Boehme in Germany. But here again, the author’s sum- 
maries of individual philosophies lack the illuminating touch. 


mS. &. 


Existence and Value. N. O. Lossky AND JOHN S. MarsHauu. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1935. 223 pp. 7/6. 


Part I of this book, about 125 pages in length, is a translation 
from the Russian of a useful essay in value theory by Professor 
Lossky. The author holds that ‘‘primary, super-cosmic, absolute 
positive value’’ is simply ‘‘God, as goodness itself, the absolute ful- 
ness of being.’’ And derivative value is ‘‘any existence in its sig- 
nificance for the realization of the absolute fulness of being or for 
moving away from it’’ (p. 99). It follows that ‘‘value is something 
that pervades everything’’ and that, since absolute goodness and 
fulness of being are the same, ‘‘positive value is existence in its 
significance of departing from non-existence and approaching the 
fulness of being’’ (p. 56). The elucidation of this doctrine requires 
constant reference to the elaborate speculative system which Pro- 
fessor Lossky has developed in his previous works. The summary 
statement given in this essay serves as a concise and readable intro- 
duction to that system. It adds, however, some criticisms of the 
views of Scheler, Hartmann, and Heyde and, in an acutely reasoned 
chapter on ‘‘The Fundamental Characteristics of Values,’’ presents 
a gradation of rank among values which is a useful commentary on 
that of Hartmann. The theory as a whole is grounded in religious 
experience and neo-Platonic philosophy and employs such explana- 
tory notions as (a) the Trinity, as the model of ‘‘consubstantiality”’ 
essential to true individuality and (b) the ‘‘fall’’ of potentially 
personal agents through a perverse use of free will, from which the 
present abstract and inadequate mutuality in the reciprocal rela- 
tions of electrons has resulted. A theory of value based on such 
foundations is not likely to persuade many who are not already 
convinced, but its emphasis on types of value which naturalistic 
theories merely ignore is a useful reminder of the narrowness of the 
experience from which such systems have been derived. 

A preface and a second part: ‘‘ Characteristic Features of Value 
as Fulness of Being’’ have been added by Professor Marshall. These 
add nothing of importance to Lossky’s thesis, though they help to 
relate it to theories with which the English-speaking public is more 
likely to be familiar. The exposition is somewhat diffuse and the 
argument leans rather too heavily on the notions of ‘‘immanence”’ 
and ‘‘relativity,’’ neither of which is clearly defined. 

A. EB. M. 
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Untersuchungen zur Symbolischen Logik. I. Kritik des Nominalis- 
mus und Grundlegung der logistischen Zeichentheorie. Uvuno 
Saarnio. (Acta Philosophica Fennica, Fase. I.) Helsinki: 
Societas Philosophica. Distributed by Akateeminen Kirjakauppa. 
1935. 154 pp. 


The present work is the first part of a larger study on the phi- 
losophy of symbolism. This part consists of the application of 
logistic methods to the study of signs, investigating their types and 
exhibiting the relations between them. Saarnio calls this discipline 
‘‘symbolology,’’ which he distinguishes from ‘‘semasiology’’ or the 
study of the meamngs of signs in different contexts. 

The book discusses the sorts of things Peirce examined under his 
first division of signs—their material quality. But it does so with 
an incomparably greater subtlety and thoroughness than did Peirce, 
and throws the latter very much into the shade as the master of 
drawing fine distinctions. For example, Saarnio distinguishes four 
senses or ‘‘types’’ of the word ‘‘word,’’ and develops the apparatus 
for dealing with signs having a type of any order. 

While the substance of the book consists of minute analyses of 
types of signs, of the nature of the symbolic relations ‘‘identity,’’ 
‘‘reflexivity,’’ ‘‘image,’’ and ‘‘symbol,’’ and of the relations be- 
tween signs and their meaning, the study is motivated by a larger 
interest. The author aims to show the untenability of certain recent 
nominalistic views in logic, and in particular to spike what he be- 
lieves to be the chief thesis of nominalism: that classes and relations 
are mere signs, and that ‘‘reality’’ is mirrored in the language which 
symbolizes it. 

It is doubtful whether the close reading required for even a 
superficial understanding of the book is repaid by the few crumbs 
of wisdom it has to offer. It is overweighted by its formal apparatus, 
the criticism of opposing positions is inadequate, and the valuable 
things it has to say could be said with greater dispatch. 

E. N. 


Die Ueberwindung des Materialismus. Hans Driescu. Ziirich: 
Rascher & Cie. 1935. Pp. 136. 3.20 M. 


Ernst Harms, it appears, is rallying the idealists to a new offen- 
sive against the growing forces of materialism and relativism. In 
1934 he edited the first volume of the new Idealismus Jahrbuch, to 
which Hans Driesch and some seventeen other idealists of various 
nationalities (mostly German) contributed, while in the present book 
by Driesch he inaugurates a new series, the Bibliotek fiir Idealistische 
Philosophic, designed as a forum in which the Weltanschawungen of 
the Jahrbuch will be tested and elaborated. The diathesis of this 
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anti-mechanistic, anti-materialistic movement as a whole is Hegelian, 
and the goal, religion; but political or economic motivation lurks in 
the background, and appears here and there in the Jahrbuch as a 
marked conservatism. 

Driesch, in the present popular book, has added nothing of value 
to his previous statements. Holding, apparently, that his ‘‘three 
independent proofs of vitalism’’ were final, he does not take the 
trouble to review the accumulating evidence against his position, or 
even to mention the experimental work of Wilson, which entailed a 
modification of his views. The slicing of the egg of the sea urchin 
provided a partially valid argument against the preformationism of 
Roux, but obviously did not suffice to refute all present forms of 
mechanism and materialism. Nor is anything explained by Driesch’s 
entelechy, ‘‘containing a purpose within itself.’’ What he has con- 
tributed in this and previous books is the sharp indication of the 
problems and difficulties confronting not only mechanists, but biol- 
ogists in general. 

The rejection of ‘‘Occam’s Razor,’’ of mechanism, behaviorism, 
and natural selection in every form, the neglect of modern non-teleo- 
logical theories of growth (the gradient theories, for example), the 
advocacy of entelechy, a soul substance independent of the body 
and immortal, the adoption of biological mysteries, of Parapsycho- 
logie, ‘‘a new science,’’ of telepathy and psychic phenomena, and the 
blending of science with ethics and religion—this progress, appearing 
in the successive chapters of the book, forms an interesting itinerary 
of a journey from the biological laboratory to the high precincts of 
idealistic metaphysics. 


Lf J. McG. 


Individuality in a Collective World. Barspara Srorrorp Moraan. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Ine. 1935. ix + 260 pp. 
$2.75. 


This provocative essay, written in popular magazine style, is 
concerned with ‘‘renewing interest in a vital principle (individual- 
ity) that can be socially perverted and suppressed by a rationalistic 
point of view, but never destroyed because it transcends rational 
limits.’’ The true enemies of individuality are not obscurantism 
and enlightened despots, but rational universals, scientific laws, 
quantities and uniformities of all sorts. Consequently what went 
by the name of individualism in the eighteenth century now finds its 
logical outcome in contemporary collectivism, which is far wider 
than Communism or any other political theory, being simply ‘‘the 
average man triumphant.’’ Mrs. Morgan does not like this, and 
repeats in up-to-date terms many of the caustic criticisms uttered 
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by aristocrats from Plato to the present. But when she comes to 
point out the difficult pathway to individuality in the modern world, 
the key to which seems to be a cultural integration of rational and 
non-rational elements, she encounters the embarrassing paradox that 
this integration of ‘‘the dualism of our nature’’ itself involves a 
‘‘lJosing our sense of self’’ in something ‘‘greater than self.’’ This 
‘‘something greater’’ must not be any existing collectivism, the au- 
thor seems to be saying, because of the threat of equality on a medio- 
cre level. But has not the ideal of collective equality on a high 
level, which the author rules out as impracticable, shown itself 
capable of producing a good many admirable individuals? 
; H. A. L. 
Mr. Justice Cardozo: A Liberal Mind in Action. JosepH P. Pot- 
LARD. New York: The Yorktown Press. 1935. 327 pp. $3.00. 


This book contains the bricks, but none of the stone and mortar, 
for an exposition of the philosophy of Cardozo. It consists mainly of 
his Court of Appeals decisions paraphrased and assembled under vari- 
ous heads: Crime, Family Affairs, Workmen’s Compensation, Busi- 
ness Honor, et cetera. The author’s sole criticism resides in his 
assumption that if they are Cardozo’s they are liberal—even if Car- 
dozo has only concurred. The opportunity is lost of sizing up his 
liberalism, its relation to political liberalism and other social impli- 
cations, which would have been significant analysis, especially in 
view of the obstacles it encountered in the Supreme Court. 

But the philosopher is less interested in the bricks than in the 
foundations: Cardozo’s trilogy of jurisprudential writings and his 
collection of essays, Law and Literature. These are not tapped in 
this volume, and the field is still open for a needed critical study of 
the thought of one, who, now that Holmes is gone, is the chief cham- 
pion of philosophy in law. ‘Practicing lawyers have complained of 
the difficulty lurking in the depth and artistry of some of his opin- 
ions. Though annoying to the client-adviser, these qualities will 
scarcely disrecommend them to the philosopher who wisely turns to 
our great judges for rare blending of theoretic acumen and practical 
judgment. He will discover that Cardozo’s opinions line up with 
Holmes’ in giving the lie to the latter’s innuendo that thinkers are 
not poets and that the law is the calling exclusively of the former. 
Though Cardozo’s thought is not philosophical in Morris Cohen’s 
strict sense, perhaps there is a wisdom which may forego the epithet. 

BeryL Haroup Levy. 

COLLEGE OF THE City or NEW YorK. 
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Fortune, R. F.: Manus Religion. An Ethnological Study of the 
Manus Natives of the Admiralty Islands. (Memoirs of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Society, Vol. III, 1935.) (Australian National 
Research Council Expedition to the New Guinea Littoral, 1928-29.) 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society. 1935. ix + 391 pp. 

THE PuHiLosopHicaL Review. Vol. XLIV, 6. Plato’s Theory 
of Forms: A. K. Rogers. Causality and Recent Physics: J. W. A. 
Hickson. Some Historical Steps towards Parallelism: A. G. A. Balz. 
Philosophy of History and the Particularity of Values: A. G. 
Widgery. Discussion—A Note on Moralities in the Philosophy of 
Santayana: Lows Harap. Mr. Lewis’ Theory of Meaning: Maurice 
Picard. 

Minp. Vol. XLIV, No. 176. Metaphysics and Meaning: W. T. 
Stace. Christian Theology and Modern Science of Nature (I): M. 
B. Foster. Multi-valued Logics—and Others: F. C. 8S. Schiller. 
Implication in the Fourth Century B. C.: Martha Hurst. Discus- 
sion—Artistic Form and the Unconscious: FE. Jones. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Volume 2, Number 4. Are There 
Ultimate Simples? J. R. Weinberg. On the Problem of a Unified 
Physical Theory of Matter: Z. Kolman. Outline of a Mathematical 
Theory of Human Relations: N. Rashevsky. The Techniques, Basic 
Concepts, and Preconceptions of Science and their Relation to So- 
cial Study: Joseph Mayer. Law as a Social Science: Huntington 
Carns. Linguistic Aspects of Science: Leonard Bloomfield. Dis- 
cussion (Correspondence): Mechanism, Vitalism and the Organ- 
ismie Hypothesis. 

THE Humanist. Vol. VIII, No. 5. Nature and Humanity: 
John Dewey. Science and Dictators: Maurice Visscher. Human- 
ism as Religious Instrumentalism: Harold Scott. The Virtues of 
‘‘Learning Curves’’: W. 8S. Taylor. The Scope of Natural Science: 
Rk. W. Holmes. Race and Nationality: M. W. Hess. Southern 
Justice: Charles Leanman. Let Us Be Free: L. M. Pape. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 60 Année, Nos. 9 et 10. L’histoire et 
la légende de la philosophie: ZL. Robin. Religion et mortalité 
(suite): M. Pradines. Le probléme moral (suite): R. Hubert. In- 
stauratio mentis: 7. Heinemann. Ethica more scolastico rabbino- 
soque demonstrata: A. Koyré. Ouvrages de philosophie sociale aux 
Etats-Unis: M. J. Aronson. 

Rivista pt Finosorra. Anno XXVI, N. 4. la ricerca filosofica 
e le rivelazioni umane dell’arte: G. Tarozzi. Sul ‘‘No Saber’’ di 
San Giovanni della Croce: A. Pastore. L’idealismo rappresentativo 
di O. Hamelin: C. Goretti. Rassegna Cartesiana: De Giuli G. 
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BULLETIN DE LA SociféT& FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 34 Année, 
No. 5. L’evolution du positivisme. Exposé: von Aster. Discus- 
sion: R. Berthelot, L. Brunschvicg, E. Cartan, J. Cavaillés, A. La- 
lande, A. Lautman, L. Weber. Lettre de R. Lenoir. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Mind Association held at Bedford 
College, London, July 5, it was agreed to hold next year’s meeting 
at St. Andrews before the opening of the Joint Session with the 
Aristotelian Society. Professor G. F. Stout was elected President 
of the Association for 1936, and Mr. J. I. McKei was elected Treas- 
urer. Professor G. E. Moore was re-appointed Editor of Mind, and 
Mr. W. Kneale was appointed Secretary. 





We have received the announcement of a new quarterly to be 
called Annals of Science. A Quarterly Review of the History of 
Science since the Renaissance. The first issue will be published on 
January 15, 1936. 

Annals of Science will print articles, correspondence, and re- 
views of books relating to the history of modern science and its 
applications; it will include discussions of the background in which 
the modern sciences have developed and, as occasion offers, will 
present original documents of interest to the historian or the re- 
search worker. It will be published regularly on the 15th day of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number will consist of 
about 120 pages with appropriate illustrations, and each annual 
volume will contain a detailed index. 

Annals of Science will be edited by a Committee consisting of 
Dr. D. McKie, University College, London, Professor Harcourt 
Brown, Washington University, St. Louis, and Mr. H. W. Robinson, 
Librarian of the Royal Society of London. Contributions submitted 
for publication should be sent to the Editors at the address of the 
Publishers, together with the writer’s full name, address, scientific 
and academic qualifications and appointments; and they should be 
typewritten in double spacing on quarto paper. Contributions from 
the U.S.A. should be addressed to Professor Harcourt Brown. Quo- 
tations from sources should be in the original language and trans- 
lations should be given. Articles should not exceed 5000 words, but 
in special cases longer articles may be accepted; and the Editors will 
be pleased to consider the inclusion of short notes (250 to 500 words) 
dealing with any interesting points in the history of science. 

The annual subscription will be twenty shillings, post-free; single 
copies 6s. Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers, Taylor 
and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 











